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Math Progress Lectures 
irina Noted Professors 


. 


£f$ OXFORD, MISSISSIPPI? NO, jast some fraternity men serenading (?) In front of a woman's residence 
hall after balloting Monday night. To find out what University students are saying about Mississippi turn to 
BPHAUNG OUT on page 8. 

6 Pledge Fraternities; 
AEPi, SX, SAE Largest 


By BOB ABRAMSON 
A record number of men made 
tho rounds of the fraternity rush 
“■ — ties over a two-week pMM 
semester, Kevin Kelly, presl- 

■ dent of the InterFratemlty Coun- 
cil, announced. 

The rushmen were required to 
attend at least one each of the 

■ twelve fraternities' parties for a 
> , minimum of twenty minutes each. 

The parties were held on four 
v weekday nights and on two Sat- 
urday nights. The weekday night 
• parties were stag while the Sat- 
. today parties were, for the most 
part, dated. 


for rush aa compared with the 
total of 286 that registered last 
year. Balloting for fraternities, 
held at Woodhull House on Mon- 
.-.Boy, Wttbtr L wti rompittti 
by 190 men. Last year, only 150 
men cast their ballots. This was 
a record year, according to Kelly, 
topped only by 1955, when many 
veterans participated in rush. 

Kelly went on to say, ‘This 
year, the fraternity system as a 
whole had a very successful 
rush. We of the InterFraternity 
Council are very proud of this 
fact. Even though the system has 
swelled by 190 new pledges, we 


must not lose sight of the fact 
that pledges do not make a fra- 
ternity. We must remember that 
our main responsibility now is to 
help an pledges in our beat man- 
ner to make their grades." 

The following men have 
pledged: 

DELTA TAU DELTA 

Ken Cralfhill, David Bryant. Bryan 
Oeary, Dwight Blankenbaker. Gary 
Pierson, Charles Miller, William Green- 
wood, Edward Halley, George Mont- 
glvan, Tom Harris, Paul Corso, Rich- 
ard Moll. Gary Fleming, Tom Hawklne, 
John Porter, Tim Llnkens. Charles 
Miller, Bob Mullen. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


t enfley AFROTC Commander 


> CADET LIEUTENANT Colonel 
f [Stewart W. Bentley will command 
' the University’s 140th Air Force 
i ROTC detachment this year. Lieu- 
1 tenant Colonel Edward M. Wall, 
professor of Air Science, announc- 
' ed the appointment 

Before coming to the University. 

\ Woody, as he prefers to be called, 
'.jpant three years on active duty 
hi the army and two years In basic 
' JtOTe at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Last spring he 
Was awarded a junior membership 
In the Reserve Officers' Associa- 
tion at the ROTC's annual spring 
parade and review ceremony. He 
has also been designated a Dis- 
'tfcigulshed AFROTC cadet. 

jfehtley is a political science 
"major at the University and holds 
k Foreign Service Scholarship. He 
U treasurer of the Student Coun- 
cil and has served as program 
, 'chairman and treasurer of the Cul- 
1 ' tural Foundation. 

He also belongs to the Arnold 
fe Air Society (the ROTC scholar- 
!* stop and service honorary), 013 
* Men, and the Pi Kappa Alpha so- 
dial fraternity. 

■ Bahtley must "tee that the mis- 
, ‘ toon at tbs cadet corps is accosn- 
' tolahed." His job entails empanel- 
i h| boards of cadet officers and 
making Inspections to see that the 
9 appearance, operation, and effi- 
ciency of the oorpe is maintained. 
J Be must also establish policy and 
to hrooedurt for the corpe. in all of 
■jus, ha la directly responsible to 
Bl the professor of air edence, Coio- 

4 Of the Cadets Captain Lercy Gar- 


Bent ley plans to make the corpe 
a more integral part of University 
student life. The corps wU1 march 
in the Homecoming parade,' will 
supply guards for student func- 
tions, and win operate the Student 
Council election booths. 

“Greater participation In Uto- 
varaity (unctions and incnaaed 
ROTC publicity win enable the 
140th to further accomplish Its 
mi ion oc oncer irainmg, Deni- 
]«y cor.cludod. 

Other ROTC cadet officers and 
their duties an: 

Deputy Group Commander Cap- 
tain Russell A. Pennington. He is 
a coordinator between ‘line and 
staff" personnel for ail cadet ao- 


a PROFESSOR PAUL HALMOS of the University of Michi- 
gan will take “A Glimpse Into Hilbert Space” on Thursday, 
October 11 at Lisner Auditorium to open a two-year series of 
open lectures on current progress in mathematical research. 

Arranged by the University’s department of mathematics 
and sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, the lecture 

series will survey research prog- 

♦ ress throughout modern mathe- 

______ ^g — matics In modern terms. 

1^1 QYY I ryS Two Lectures 

m m Each presentation will consist 

brar to ■ ■ • - ol two lectures on the same day, 

Dfjf I JNIV one lecture at 10:30 am and the 
■ wff Wlllu other at 2 pm. Fifteen monthly 

lectures have been scheduled over 
o FIRST ROTC, now ROC. The the next two academic years. 
United States Navy has extended Some of the world's leading 
Its Reserve Officer Candidate pro- mathematical scholars will par- 
gram to area students in a new ticipate in the lecture series, Pro- 
form. fessor David Nelson, head of the 

The new program will be ex- university mathematics depart- 
plained Tuesday, October 16, at ment, announced. 

8 pm in the Faculty Conference Future Schedule 

Room on the fifth floor of the Professor ' Richard Brauer of 
Library. At that time, a naval Harvard University will be here 

representative will be open to on November 15 to discuss alge- 

questions. bralc group theory, and on Decem- 

The old program that included ber 7 Professor Irving Kaplansky 
attachment to a Naval Reserve of the University of Chicago will 
Drilling Unit has been altered so talk on L ie algebras, 
that this Indoctrination program Others who have accepted In- 
is on a voluntary basis only. vltations to participate in the se- 

There will be no weekend r j e9 are: professor Laurent 

marching, no • wearing of uni- Schwartz, University of Paris; 

forms; offered Instead are lee- professor Samuel Etlenberg, Co- 

tures once or twice monthly. The lumbia University; Dr. Alston 

lectures serve as a pre-indoctrina- Scott Householder, senior mathe- 

tion to the curriculum that will maiden at Oak Ridge National 

be followed during the summer ,i nca 1946; Professor 

training school, In Newport, Rhode 


tlvitles, projects, and assign- 
ments, and he Is president of the 
cadet evaluation board. 

Flret Lieutenant Bohdan Weng- 
lowskyj is the administrative offi- 
cer; his duties include preparation 
of rosters, supervision of the typ- 
ing pool, formation of official flies, 
and maintenance of order in the 
staff office. 

Lieutenant John Dlesem, the 
operations officer, plans and su- 
pervises til training programs and 
ceremonies and organizes the lead- 
ership laboratory. 

Captain Robert L. Black organ- 
izes and coordinates all person- 
nel activitiee. As personnel officer, 
he issues duty assignments and 
compiles the weekly bulletin. 

Group inspector Lieutenant 
Charles C. Putney checks on the 
operations of the cadet group 
staff. He sees that all phases of 
the leadership laboratory are car- 
ried out. He is also responsible for 
checking on the corpe' morale. 

John H. Hobson, the materiel 
officer and comptroller of the ca- 
det corps, maintains all supplies 
end materials needed for its op- 
eration. He heads the Activities 
Fund Board and prepares a com- 
posite budget for the year. 

Second Lieutenant Gordon Ben- 
nett is the publicity director for 
the oorpe. As Information officer 
ha supervises the press releases 
(or homotown papers end pub- 
lishes the Colonial Cadet, the 
ootm* official journal. 

Cantata Richard T. Grimes and 
First Lieutenant Clifford Stearns 
(Oaattonad an Page 1) 


Ths program sttn metodes two 

eight-week summer training 
periods at the Officer Candidate 
School in Newport, Rhode Island. 
Among the courses to be followed 
are naval history and customs, 
seamanship, gunnery, navigation, 
and communications. 

The new system is being tried 
out for the first time here at the 
University. It will cater not just 
to University students, but to col- 
lege students from all over the 
metropolitan area. 

ROC is open to all undergradu- 
ates except current seniors. Fresh- 
men are eligible, but they may 
not participate in the summer 
training program until* they have 
completed their sophomore year. 
Both mental and physical qualify- 
ing tests must be passed before 

Scholarship Doadlina 

• MARSHALL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP APPLICATIONS moat be 
la the University scholarship of- 
toe by October 10. Deadline for 
material for tho regional direc- 
tor is October 22. 

candidacy will be confirmed. 

Personal counseling will be 
handled by Lieutenant John 
Cantlni, USNR-R, and Captain 
James Wilson, USNR-R. On odd- 
dated Thursdays, beginning Octo- 
ber 25, Lt. Cantlni will be avail- 
able in Corcoran Hall, room 102, 
from 3-4 pm. 

On even-dated Thursdays, be- 
ginning October 18, Captain Wil- 
son may be reached In Room 302, 
Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, NW, 
from 3-4 pm. 


DEAN A. M. WOODRUFF of 
the School of Government, Bali- 
nese, and International Affaire 
and Dr. Robert S. Jordan, As- 
sistant to the President, have 
been invited to membership In 
the Washington Institute of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Institute Is n private or- 
ganization of persons interested 
and active In foreign affairs 
whose activities are similar to 
those of the Council on Foreign 
Relations In New York. 

K. O. Friedricks, Institute of Ap- 
plied Mathematics, New York Uni- 
versity; and Professor Lars Ahl- 
fors, Harvard University. 

The purpose of the series is to 
provide a more rapid and efficient 
dissemination of Information on 
the current status and principle 
directions of research in mathe- 
matics. 

To Publish Lectures 

The lectures will be published 
under the editorship of Dr. Thom- 
as Saaty of the Office of Naval 
Research. Scientists on the staff 
of Navy laboratories and other 
naval activities in the Washington 
area will attend the sessions, but 
Dr. Nelson stressed that the lec- 
tures will be open to the public. 

The ldia for the lecture series 
grew out of the feeling that lt is 
lees of a burden on a busy re- 
search scholar to prepare a lec- 
ture which can be later edited 
for publication than to prepare a 
monograph directly for publica- 
tion. The talks will later be edited 
and published by ONR, which sup- 
ports a major program of research 
in -the mathematical sciences. 


| * University Calendar 

Wednesday, October Id 

The UalvenMy Chapel, lMd H Street, NW— 12:10-12:20 pm. 

Phi Delta Kama coffee how for School of Education students, 
Boeon Hall — IdMM pm. 

Thursday, October 11 

Two lectures by Dr. Paul Halmoa, Professor of Mathematics at 
the University of Michigan, entitled “A Glimpao Into Hilbert 
Space," ep sneere d by the UMverdty and the Oflloe ef Navel Be- 
som*, Lisner Aadltorium (see story ea page 1)— ld>M aas aad 
2:00 pm. 

fUturdiv October IB 

Boston Ualverrity football game, D. C. Stadtasn— 2:00 pas. 





Alumni To Furnish 
Trophies For New 
Homecoming Plan 


County Republican State Central *9* pm. An Interacted atndents 
Committee, trill be the main speak- and faculty member* ore Invited 
er. Tickets are $2.00 and may be 
obtained by calling 362-9276 or 
462 - 6887 . 

e UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA 
BEGINS the 1962-6$ concert eerie* 
on Thursday, October 19 at 8:S# 


Bulletin Board 


O CULTURAL FOUNDATION 
WILL hold an open meeting Fri- 
day, October 12, at 1 pm In the 
Student Council Office on the sec- 
ond floor of the Student Activities 
Building. All Interested students 
who cannot attend the meeting 
may contact Linda Stone, 547- 
9782. 

o YOUNG REPUBLICANS will 
sponsor a program on campaign 
Issues and a campaign luncheon on 
October 13. 

Featured will be a debate on 
“Medical Care for the Aged” with 
ternlty for men In Education, win Dr - John Curry, American Medi- 

hoid a Joint Colfe, hour with the cal Association, and James C. 

Student National Education As- O'Bnen, National Council for 

•ndatloa and School of Education Senior CRi2 *™’ ** “ !" 

w. members In the Alumni Government 200. At 1:45 pm, 

CMk Lounge of Bacon Hall, Jan™* Douthat of the National 

Wednesday, October 10, from 5: SO Aaaodatlon of Manufacturer, will 

U (:S6 pm. An Meat. In the discuss "T»*ea, Labor, and Fed- 

**-*tt~* of Education are Invited. ® r ** Spending." 

• LITTLE SISTERS MAY pay At noon the campaign luncheon 
In the Student Activities office will be held in the Faculty Con- 

Wodnoaday, October 10 for the ference Room, Library. Don Ken- 

Tasty Turnabout on October 13. dall, chairman of the Montgomery 


• FOUND AT LISNER Audi- 
torium: black scarf, blue scarf, 
beige pair of lady’s gloVes. They 
may be claimed at the Office of 
the Manager. 

• OMll'RON DELTA KAPPA 
will meet at 12:90 pm, Thursday, 
October 11, In the Student Coun- 
cil Conference room. 

• YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUB 
will hold a meeting on Wednes- 
day, October 10, at 4 pm in Wood- 
hull C to elect this year’s officers. 

• BETA GAMMA CHAPTER of 


luse, • the UNIVERSITY Alumni 
esh- Association will present trophies 
to the fraternity and sorority 
AS- having the most alumni who pur- 
Oc- chase the association’s Home- 
^ord coming package plan, J. Frank 
ioon Doubleday, President of the Gen- 
use. eral Alumni Association, an- 
nul nounced. 

h In Cost of the plan la $1430 per 
person. This will coyer all alumni 
L.UB Homecoming activities, Including 
at l a buffet dinner at the Alumni 
xxiy- Center. 3000 H St., NW on Thurs- 
day. November 1, followed by the 
performance of the Homecoming 
musical, "Bye-Bye Birdie,” at 
,zl Lbmer 

On Friday, November 2, cock- 
tails and dinner will bo served at 
the National Lawyers Club, 1813 
H St. NW, before the game with 
the University of Richmond. After 
the game there will be a recep- 
tion given by the Association and 
Colonials, Inc., hi the Caucus 
Room at the D. C. Stadium. 

The Homecoming Ball, featur- 
ing Maynard Ferguson and hit 
orchestra, will be held on Satur- 
day, November 3, at the National 
a UNITARIAN CLUB WILL Guard Armory. Special tables will 
meet for lunch at noon, Friday, be reserved for alumni. 

October It, at the Faulty Club. Fratcrnltin and sororities can 
Activitie s fo r the semester win ^k UJ) mimeographed forms to 
be discussed. mail to alumni from the Alumni 

o UNIVERSITY YOUNG DEM- officM to Bacon Hall, 2000 H 
OCRATS will meet Thursday, Oc- st yjw. 
tober 11, at 3 pm in Government 1. 

Dr. Ludden of the political science ^ moo <=™ 
department and Merle Thomas, LOST: A gold watch engraved 
Democratic Precinct Chairman for wttii the name Karl Legaer la- 
this area, will speak. All students 
are invited to attend. 

o WESLEY FOUNDATION 
WILL present Prof. Darrell Ran- 
dall School of International Serv- 
ice ot American Unlverdty, who 
wlil highlight some of the crises 
In our contemporary Bfe. The 
subject is “The World In Revolu- 
tion.” The date Is October 14 at 
o CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
of the national capital area will 
begin a series of five lectures on 
the legal foundations of civil lib- 
erties on October 15, with a lec- 
ture on "Free Speech and Assem- 
bly” by Joseph Rauh, Jr., a Wash- 
ton attorney who has figured in 
many landmark civil liberties 
cases. The programs will be pre- 
sented on alternate Monday eve- 
nings at 8:15 pm, at Georgetown 
-University Law School, 506 E 
street, N.W. 

S STUDENTS “SOUND-OFF” 
after Chapel every Wednesday, at 
*191 G street, N.W. This week 
Anne Drew, President of the How- 
ard University United Christian 
Fellowship, holds forth on “No 


• STUDENTS FROM CON- 
NECTICUT who are 21 and older 
are reminded to write to town or 
city hall* for absentee ballots so 
that they can vote. This should 
be don* right away. 

• FOGGY BOTTOM SPORTS 


Ms. AH girls are luvtted. 

• “WILL THE CHURCH Sur- 
vive Behind the Iron Curtain?" la 
the topic of an Informal discussion 
sponsored by the United Christian 
Fellowship, Monday. October 8 at 
4 pm, 2131 G street, N.W. Dr. Ger- 
hard Hagel, s pastor in Wsisbad- 
en, Germany, will lead tbs discus- 


are charged with maintaining 
“high standards of morale, disci- 
pline, and training for their squad- 
rons.” 

Captain Luther G. Jones Is the 
commander of Pershing Rifles, the 
honorary military organization for 
basic cadets which honors mem- 
bers who are outstanding In their 
drill work and appearance. This 
la also the only unit besides the 
color guard which uses rifles as 
part of its drills. 

Captain Jones Is charged with 
training that group and with re- 
vising its ceremonial routines. H* 
la assisted by his executive officer, 
David F. Johnson, and administra- 
tive officer, Second Lieutenant 
Michael Gorman. 

Second Lieutenants William 
Boesch, Jerry Edwards, Richard 
Douglas, and James Paquette are 
the flight commanders. They 
"work with their squadron com- 
manders to insure the high cali- 
ber of military bearing, profi- 
ciency, and conduct that Is th* 
pride of the corps." 

Lieutenant Edwards is also th* 
commander of Arnold Air Society. 

Finally, this year’s Angel Flight 
commander Is Second Lieutenant 
Virginia Hetrick. She la responsi- 
ble for training th* women mem- 
bers of the cadet corps. 


• "GOD AND MAN In th* Old 
Testament” will be discussed by 
Dr. Robert G. Jones (Religion) at 
this Thursdays ’’Crossfire’’ 12:30 
pm In Building O, 2106 G street. 

# UNITED CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP combines s Fall Plan- 
ning Council with a Social Eve- 
ning this Saturday. All affiliate 
members and other Interested stu- 
dents are Invited. They may begin 
(weather permitting) with a short 
hike Into Virginia leaving *191 G 
street at 4:90 pm, or they may 
tome to *146 N. Pollard street, 
Arlington for supper at S:96 pm, 


Grad Study Interviews 

• WALTER 0. SMITH, Aa- 


a APPLICATIONS ARE NOW 
available far National Security 
Agency’s Professional Qualifica- 
tion Test. Qualified students 
yhosiid complete tbs SDDUcatlon In 
the Bulletin of Information, which 
la available from the Placement 
Director of head* ot departments, 
and turn It In by November 23, 
1962. 


more bod y 
in the blend 


i more flavor 
in the smoke 


through the filter l^.-alnp 

It’s the rich- flavor loaf that does itt Among LAM’a choice tobaccos there’s more 
of Am longer- aged, extra-cured leaf than even in some unfiltcred cigarettes. And 
with LAM’S modem filter— die Miracle Tip — only pure white touches your Kpe. 
Get lota more hem L&M — the filter dgerttte for people who reolfy like to tmoke. 
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On The Notion's Campuses 


wlckaA, wicked youth. In any cud. 
they*** begun to tighten 19 the 
homing regulations. Seniors, the 


THE UNIVERSITY HATCHET, ThHi), Orteho t, 1 
Uatveralty of Sydney not absolute, and the word 'ought* 

AND FINALLY a bulletin from Insofar as sex is concerned, should 


1 





be removed from the dictionary.” 
A FOOTNOTE: STUDENTS 

who went to their mailboxes at 
Sydney for the school newspaper 
found a rival publication. Some 
other students, unhappy with the 
newspaper from which these Items 
were gleaned, published aome BOO 
copies of their own literary work, 
and delivered it to the Unhrsnlty. 
Writers of letters to the editor, 
take note! 


only students permitted to live 
off campus, may live only in apart- 
ments no larger than one room, 
which have no private cooking 
facilities, no private entrances, 
and no private alliances, undoubt- 
edly. Students did protest, but it 
was to no avail. Their vows to 
give no money to alumni funds 
and their petitions met with ad- 
ministrative stubbornness. They 
shall not be moved. 


Sydney again. Those chaps are 
still in there fighting. Not sur- 
prisingly, they've been stirring up 
a bit of controversy over that 
three-letter word of four-letter 
words, sex, yes, sex. Dr. Peter 
Kenny set forth his controversial, 
position in a symposium during 
their orientation week. He said, 
‘There Is no single, all-pervading 
moral code. Morals are relative. 


boxes. Someone should Inform 
these ‘‘gentle folk" that anti -Cath- 
olic sentiment is no longer a part 
of the enlightenment Fear of Pop- 
ish plots should have disappeared 
with the closing of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 


For trivia, trivia, 

Tve searched the press. 

And found a mess of useless 


- MORALS WORRY UNIVERSI- 

UaAveratty of California TT of Vermont officials. Perhaps 

A THIRST FOR BEAUTY, or they have fond memories of their 
at least sufficient beauty to cover 

the cracks on dorm walls, brought 

out the student body in droves at — si , 

Berkeley. Hundred* were Involved I |r MornGFpt 

In an all-night vigil akin to the Ul • IflUl y Ul Ol 

Metropolitan Opera opening as . . , 

they waited to rent prints from MdqH U/TltoC Hi 

the school library. The collection IVICClU V? I IlGu Ul 

of 300 prints was begun in 1958 
to Increase student Interest in art. 

"Awl Longa!” NV 

Wayne State University QtA 

BETTER RED THANT Better ny ■■■■ye 

dead than? The debate rages, in ■■■H I 

schools both conservative and lib- I I IL 

eral. In Ohio, that bastion of con- _ m 

servatism. the Wittenberg Univer- ■■ mk All El 1 1 ■ 

«ity paper commented that -com- If II IWI | II A - 

xnunist practitioners have unscru- w " ■ " wwh 

pulously used student recruits for flip Mf m 

their dirty work." Wayne State ; *! • , 

University in Detroit, however. ‘ 

was fighting opposition to the re- |U||ID A| IT V 

cent decision to permit avowed IWI wHAI»l I I 

Communists to speak on campus. . 

Though the anti group is quite |H OctODGf 

vocal It has not deterred the Uni- ■ 

versity's Civil Uberties Club from DCnQTV^K 
Its desire to Invite Frank Wilkin- rtCUDVA/IX 
aon and Carl Braden to the cam- nn colo now 

put to discuss the House Un- Oil SttlB MOW 

American Activities Committee. — 

(They're agin' It, obviously.) KBHHHHHHHK 

Trinity University .* i 

WITH THE WORLD growing 
smaller each day, Washington is 
no longer the only center of In- 
ternational affairs. Excitement can 

be generated as far away as San VS 

Antonio. Texas, at Trinity Uni- 
versity, for example. On that cam- 
pus, some 350 ambassadors and del- \ , 

egates from Latin America will \ . 

hold an educational conference of f 

the Council of the Organization 
of American States. At the cul- f 

mlnatlon of the conference, Vice * | A* 

President Lyndon B. Johnson will T 

address the delegates. No longer I '^^AAH(| 

can the word provincial lie applied 
with real honesty to schools be- 
yond the pale of eastern "Ivy 


Twist 


Featuring T.N.T. TRIBBLE and PHIL FLOWER 


University of Kansas 
BIGOTRY AS WELL as cos- 
mopolitanism can reach even unto 
the hinterlands. University of 
Kansas students have been 
■hocked to discover antl-Cathollc 
propaganda Inserted between folds 
of the guiltless student publica- 
tion. Someone has been concealing 
this "literature” within the paper 
after It Is placed In distribution 


V THE AFFLERBACH COLLECTION! 

OR 

Nobody evei lost an Eagle Tabsnap* .. 
under the dresser 


ANY men who would like 


wear tab cotlar shirts do not dQ so because tney t 
JLYJL object to the tyranny of cottar buttons. Iris not just that collar buttons are j 
hard to find when you need therfi. (Contrary to popular belief collar buttons do • 
not always roll under furniture. The only sqfe way of finding a collar button is to 
walk around barefoot in the dark |intil you step on it. Now there is an experience.) 
★ No, there is something else: some men are simply not built for collar buttons. 
Their Adam’s apples are in the wrong place. Or their hands are not the right shape*j 
for wrestling with all those empty collar button holes, So they end up wilty and out ^ 
of sorts before they ever hit the street. It is the haberdashery equivalent of cutting j 
yourself shaving. ★ 9ut that is h thing of the past. An Eagle Tabsnap Shirt is j 
secured by one simple, inaudible click. As you can see from the illustration, it lies 1 
inconspicuously flat and neat. The snap enclosure is covered by the same material 
as the shirting itself. Eagle Tabsnaps.are available in a wide range of colors and 
patterns, with short sleeves or regular. ★ Yes, .it appears that the collar button . ; 
will join the. button fly in the museum of clothing antiquities. Say, that is a good : 
idea. If you can find your collar button please send it to us and we will start one I 

• i . . V_ ...ill .„ll I 


DRUGS 


Quigley's 

School Suppiioi 
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Bill Graham To Sierra Leone; 
Graduate Tells Of Peace Corps 


Editorials 

Hatchet Policy ... * 

• WITH CLASSES UNDER WAY and the HATCHET’S staff 
gradually taking shape, we take this opportunity to clarify 
HATCHET policy for the coming year. 

Editorially we support any student, administration, fac- , 
ulty, or alumni effort to expand the scope, influence, stand- i 
ards, and physical or intellectual plant of the University; 
yet we reserve the unqualified right to constructively criti- 
cize these efforts or lack of them. 

We believe in and will support a dynamic, efficient, and 
just student government without unnecessary personal dis- 
putes and/or selfish political or egotistical maneuvering. 

We believe in wide and active support for and participa- 
tion in all student activities; yet we sincerely hope that stu- 
dents do not become so wrapped up in these relatively small 
worlds that they neglect the greater academic, social, and 
interpersonal opportunities afforded by the University, or 
the unmatched benefits presented by our location in the na- 
tion's capital. 

We firmly believe in the value to be derived from mem- 
bership in fraternities and sororities, yet we do not feel that 
these organizations should ever dominate campus life, nor 
would we suggest that they are absolutely necessary for a j 
successful college career. 

We believe in active student and alumni support for our 
athletic and debate tdhms as well as for other organizations 
which represent the University, whether their records be all 
wins, all losses, or draws. Any honorable effort is worthy of 
commendation. 

We hope to encourage prominent students, "professors, 
alumni, and administration officials to "SPEAK OUT' hon- 
estly and frankly concerning their opinions and knowledge of 
matters of concern to the University community. 

We encourage and welcome constructive criticism and 
yet disagree with those who would compare the HATCHET 
with the newspapers of other schools, many of which publish 
dailies, utilizing international news services and drawing on 
the resources of large journalism departments, with paid edi- 
torships and staffs. 

The HATCHET has in past years fulfilled its function as 
a constructive mirror of University news and opinion. Dur- 
ing the coming year we will work toward a newsworthy and 
provocative continuation of this tradition. 


by Beth Ann Pierce 

Friends and relatives of a cer- 
tain graduate of the University 
will have to send their mail, on 
faith, to this address: Mr. William 
Graham, c/o Peace Corps, Some- 
where in Sierra Leone. And it 
will have 'to be strong faith, since 
even the Peace Corps doesn’t 
know exactly where he will be. 

Graham left a week ago, after 
getting security clearance and 13 
shots. ("I • hope that’s a lucky 
number?” he said . . .) His de- 
parture for Sierra Leone, a small, 
newly-independent country on the 
west coast of Africa, mhrked the 
interphase of an adventure that 
began last spring when he made 
preliminary application to become 
a Peace Corps Volunteer. 

The next event, as he describes 
It, was a phone call — 

"How would you like to go to 
Sierra Leone?” 

“Well . . . uh . . . give me a 
ilittle time to think about it." 

”O.K. You have thirty seconds 


Graham graduated last June 
with a B.A. In history, and by 
June 18 he had passed the physi- 
cal exam and the world history ex- 
amination for secondary school 
teachers and was ready for train- 
ing. 

He trained at a state teachers 
college In New Platz, New York, 
on the Hudson River. Fifty-six 
volunteers destined to teach a 
variety of subjects to Sierra Leone 
high school students spent ten 
hours a day for two months go- 
ing to class. They were given in- 
struction in four general catego- 
ries; American studies, African 
area studies, education, and physi- 
cal fitness. 

American Studies 

The American studies dealt with 
basics of American history and 
government, supposedly to give 
the trainees a background knowl- 
edge with which to answer some 
of the inevitable questions about 
their own country. 

“‘Unfortunately," said Graham, 
"It wasn’t very relevant. But 
there were five native Sierra Le- 
onians on the teaching staff, and 
we grilled them about what to 
expect.” 

African area studies provided 
basic information about Africa, 
Sierra Leone in particular, and 
fundamentals of two languages 
used in that country— Mende, a 
tribal language, and Crio, a kind 
of pidgin English which is used 
nationally as the language of com- 
merce. 

Physical Education 

Two hours a day were devoted 
to physical education. “It was the 
same for girls and bdys, and it was 
rough on both. For example we 
got up at 6:00 every morning and 
ran a mile.” 

The education course was re- 
quired in order to prepare the 
trainees to teach in a British-ori- 
ented school system. “It was a 
real dud,” commented Mr. 
Graham. "We learned more by 
reading the West African Journal 
of Education from the library.” 

Asked if lack of relevancy is a 
basic flaw in the Peace Corps 
training jprogram, he said, “It’s 
v bard to say it’s a basic flaw when 
yqu.cAi’t think of anything bet- 
teXgjHP equally inexpensive. 


TIME OUT FOR RECREATION — The seriousness and Intensity of 
Peace Corps training Is suggested by the very exuberance and Vivacity 
of moments of relaxation. photo by Bill Graham 

"It’s Peace Corps policy to make 
use of university facilities instead 
of establishing a central training 
school; and if you get a good staff 
it’s a good program. 

"I did a lot of reading before- 
hand, which is one reason why I 
was 'bbred. It was also why I 
could get away with taking pic- 
tures all the time instead of go- 
ing to class.” 

Photography a Hobby 

Photography is one of Graham’s 
primary interests, as he well evi- 
denced — the whole time this re- 
porter was trying to wring infor- 
mation out of him, he was snap- 
ping pictures. 

He had with him a sample of his 
art, a collection of pictures touch- 
ing on every aspect of the two 
months in New Platz— hiking, 
eating, running a mile, studying, 
combing hair, climbing mountains, 
and so on. The pictures were 
compiled and edited by the train- 
ees and for the trainees and the 
result was a lively, .interesting 
yearbook, though perhaps not the 
Peace Corps office’s notion of ideal 
public relations material. 

Bob Hopkins 

There was one particularly dy- 
namic picture of Robert Hopkins, 
another History major and gradu- 
ate of the University, at the peak 
of a fevered gesticulation. 

"Bob and I had known each 
other faintly. It was a huge co- 
incidence that we should turn up 
as part of the same Peace Corps 
project, not to mention the same 
group.” 

Hopkins left for Sierra Leone a 


• WE STRONGLY URGE that the Student Council grant the 
infant People-to-People program at the University provisional 
recognition when it presents its petition at Wednesday night’s 
meeting. \ 

In conferences this week, Bob Rust, the local representa- 
tive for People-to-People, met with Dick Cunningham, the pro- 
posed co-ordinator for the program here; Dr. Jordan, Assist- 
ant to the President; and twelve campus leaders. 

The University of Kansas drew up and implemented a six 
point program for its pioneer People-to-People Program: 

1. Establishment of personal contacts and friendships between 
U. S. and international students. 

2. Hospitality by the community and its residents. 

3. Forums in which U. S. students and the visitors discuss 
world and national problems. 

4. Job placement for visiting students, both part time during 
school and full time during the summer. 

5. A communications campaign to acquaint all students with 
the program and to expand It to other campuses. 

6. A tour, of “student ambassadors” to Europe during the 
summer. 

This week’s conferences with Bob Rust pointed out the 
opinion among our student leaders, both American and in- 
ternational, that there is a need for a program of this kind 
at the University. Many of the six points could be carried out 
through the auspices of already functioning University or- 
ganizations, such as Old Men, Big Sis, the Placement Office, 
and the International Students Society. What is needed are 
coordinators to work with representatives from these organ!-, 
zations to^see that the necessary projects are realized. 

In an appeal for interested students to help set up Jhe 
People-to-People program here, Dick Cunningham explained: 
"What we need are students with idealism and foresight, who 
believe that increased friendship and communication among 
students of all nations will eventually lead to better world 
understanding. We need both men apd women who are willing 
to work hard for this conviction — giving of their time, their 
hospitality, and resourcefulness. It- should be noted that the 
American student will also gain new understanding and in- 
sight from working with our foreign visitors. , 

The HATCHETT strongly urges students with the inter- 
est and time to work toward setting up this worthwhile pro- 
gram to call Dick Cunningham at his home (OL 6-9287) any 
evening this week after 6:30 pm to find out how he can best 
work toward furthering the cause of international understand- 
ing on our campus. 


tract with National Geograp 
Magazine (or a pictoral study 
Sierra Leone. 


It has yet to M 
finalized but would be quite g 
boost financially and credit-wise. 
The Peace Corps Office has In. 
dicated that it would be interested 
in anything he could supply. 

To the stock question "Why did 
you join the Peace Corps?” he 
gave the non-altruistic answer, "f 
was tired of school and wanted a 
break. And I wanted a practical 
application of all this knowledge. 

After spending two years in 
Sierra Leone and collecting thy 
$1800 termination pay "I’d like U) 
see the world, but I’ll probably 
have to be satisfied with Europe.* 
He- plans to return to graduate 
school to study journalism and 
ultimately, perhaps, to use hit 
background in Russian language 
and world history as a photogra- 
pher-correspondent. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Speaking Out 


MISSISSIPPI 


toy John Day 

• WHAT IS THERE about Mis- 
sissippi, Old Miss’, and the qual- 
ity of leadership of both which 
could have led to the riots? 

What does the trouble in Mis- 
sippi forecast for future integra- 
tion and what do you think is 
the best approach to America’s 
Thee relations problems? 

How will the Mississippi inci- 
dent look abroad and how could 
(or should) we best present it? 

* What did' the Old Miss’ violence 
■mean to you as a University stu- 
dent? 

■ These were the guide line qifes- 
•tions asked in a special “Speak- 
ing O ut” forum held by the 
HATCHET with six University 
students. The questions formed 
the general framework for the 
dialogue which lasted from 12:00- 
2:90 pm last Friday. October 5. 

Due to other commitments, all 
six students were not involved in 
the discussion for the full time. 

Those present were: 

Carolyn Hickson, a junior ma- 
joring in international affairs 
with an international politics 
group option, Who describes her- 
self as "an army brat who calls 
D.C. home.” Active in the AFRO- 
TC Angel Flight, Big Sis, and 
the International Student’s So- 
ciety, she commutes, works part 
time, and was in France at the 
lime of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision. 

Bill Howell, a freshman from 
Selma, Alabama, following a pre- 
med curriculum, who lives in 
Adams Hall and who pledged Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon this semester. 

Michael Kmiechik, a Polish na- 
tional who describes himself as a 
"pragmatic socialist.” He is a jun- 
ior majoring in international af- 
fairs with a group option in inter- 
national politics; he has been in 
this country since 1957 and is 


Atlanta, Georgia, majoring in in- 
ternational affairs and living at 
the Sigma Chi fraternity house, 
where he is pledge trainer. 

Susan Taylor, a junior from 
Jefferson, Texas, majoring in so- 
ciology. Suzie . transferred here 
after two years at Old Miss’ and 


Governor Barnett’s wish to stay 
in the limelight of state politics. 

Bill Howell, though he felt that 
the state should have let Mere- 
dith in without any trouble, dis- 
agreed with Mike over the charge 
of political opportunism. “Barnett 
firmly believed in what he was 
doing. The people of the South are 
sincere in their beliefs,” he said. 

Suzie Taylor agreed, but de- 
scribed Barnett as "a fool who 
brings out the worst in people.” 
Mike Light argued that if enough 
Negroes could vote there might 
be a change in his (Barnett’s) pol- 
icies. Suzie disagreed, saying that 
Barnett already gets the majority 
of the Negro vote with campaign 
techniques similar to those for- 
merly used by Earl Long in Lou- 
isiana. “He’s a father figure, ‘Ol 
Ross’ll help you ont’,” she drawled 
in a parody of his electioneering 
style. 

Carolyn Hickson felt that Bar- 
nett spoke for "vocal Mississip- 
pians and expressed the prevail- 
ing opinion in the state.” 

Bill Howell suggested that "pol- 
itics are bad,” not only because 
of the one party system, .but be- 
cause of inadequate voting laws. 
‘Voo many people vote.” He sug- 
gested that a stronger literacy 
test could be justified because 
"voting is a privilege that should 
be earned.” 

Mike Light disagreed strongly, 
arguing that literacy tests are 
abused now. "A more logical ap- 
proach would be improving the 
educational standards, rather than 
limiting the suffrage,” he said. 

Carolyn Hickson asked what 
was being done to promote indus- 
try, since most of the educated 
people left the state because of 
a lack of opportunity. Suzie Tay- 
lor explained that industrializa- 
tion brought with it the fear of 
integrated unions. She added that 
the state wants progress, but 
doesn’t have the capital or lead- 
ership to achieve it. 

Suzie explained that some of 
the "educated ’aristocracy’” re- 
mained in the state, but were 
overshadowed by the "loud- 
mouthed 'poor white trash!” 

She explained that when a 


member of the aristocratic’ delta 
area, Charles Sullivan, ran for 
state office cm a platform advo- 
cating ending prohibition (which 
she considered a completely un- 
observed farce) and starting a 
program of state planned inte- 
gration before segregation was 
ended by court order and force, 
he didn't even make it to the 
primary. 

Bill Howell agreed that the 
‘rednecks’ caused a lot of trou- 
ble, but felt that the ‘aristocracy’ 
w$a a two-sided issue. "There is a 
narrow-minded, stagnant ‘aristo- 
cracy’ as well, living in the past 
(and deriving their status) because 
‘Grand Daddy Beauregard shot 
more Yankees’.” 

He postulated that they were 
the leadership base from which 
the Klu Klux Klan and the even 
more powerful White Citizens' 
Council drew. Illustrating their 
power, he said, "If the Ford Foun- 
dation gave money to the NAACP, 
the Ford Company’s Alabama 
outlets would have trouble be- 
cause of economic pressure from 
the White Citizens' Councils.” 

Mike Light said that what both- 


student leader who, during the 
height of the rioting, yelled "Stop 
it, you fools; we’ve killed some- 
one,” without affecting the mob, 
was evidence of how things got 
completely out of hand. She com- 
mented that the school’s student 


•Vim Rankin 

leadership did not participate as 
a group and probably did all they 
could to stop things once the 
rioting started. 

Mike Light said that although 
the incident was unfortunate, it 
was "a tremendous breakthrough, 
the last stronghold and most vo- 
?al opposition,” to be overcome. 

When Bill Howell pointed oirf 
that Alabama and South Carolina 
were "still untouched,” Mike said 
he thought it would be easier to 
Integrate the other two states 
since the people should now ac- 
cept integration as inevitable. 

Jim Rankin refused to go along 
with this opinion and pointed out 
that Meredith's acceptance was 
only a token act of integration 
and that future action would have 
to be gradual so that people could 
see and understand with a mini- 
mum amount of racial bitterness 
and hatred developing. "After all, 
the problem of better education 
applies to the ‘whites’ as well as 


Bill Howell 

four years of high school in Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi; she lives in 
Madison Hall and is rush chair- 
man of her sorority, Kappa Alpha 
Theta. 

To start the discussion, Suzie 
Taylor described the "extremely 
rural” atmosphere around Oxford, 
Mississippi. "Old Miss’ is extreme- 
ly high spirited and lo$al. There 
is nothing else to do with only 
two movie theaters in the town 
and a bootlegger about 30 miles 
down a road which is more like a 
pig trail,” she explained. 

Describing the Old Miss’ en- 
trance requirements, she said that 
the signatures of six alumni were 
required on a card before admis- 
sion. “People considered a Negro 
student crazy If he tried to get 
in— there are several in institu- 
tions now who tried it.” 

Suzie described the school spir- 
it as so high that once at a foot- 
ball game, the Tulane and Old 
Miss’ bands were thrown In jail 
after a fight over the playing of 
the school song. 

“The University is very con- 
servative academically," she ex- 
plained. "Discussion of minority 
problems in a sociology class there 
would be handled in a strictly 
statistical approach.” 

"Nothing is more rural than 
Oxford; students think nothing 
of driving a hundred miles or 
more for a date,” she explained. 
"In student elections torch light 
processions are common and there 
is so much spirit at pep rallies 
that things can easily get out of 
hand. Psychol6gicilly, It is the 
atmosphere for a riot,” Suzie 
summed up. 

The discussion then became a 
debate on the political leadership 
of the state. 

Carolyn Hickson asked if Gov- 
ernor Barnett's actions weren’t 
primarily politically motivated. 

Mike Light agreed in that he 
thought they were the result of 


Carolyn Hickson 

ered him was the active participa- 
tion of students in the riots. 

Jim Rankin said that during 
the trouble over the integration 
of the University of Georgia last 
year, only 50 out of every 500 
rioters were students. "The mem- 
bers of a mob no longer think as 
individuals; you can blend them 
collectively, but not individually. 
Barnett supplied the battle cry,” 
he continued. Jim also felt that 
the main agitators had come from 
outside the University. 

Carolyn Hickson said she had 
heard that a lot of upper class- 
men didn’t participate for fear 
of losing credits, while the under- 
classmen wanted to get out of 
classes and had less to lose. 

Suzie Taylor said she thought 
many students were in the riots. 
In a telephone conversation with 
a former classmate from Old 
Miss’, she learned that "the boys 
went in the beginning.” 

"It started out as fun— almost 
like a game— just like the pep 
rallies or torch light processions 
during elections, but they got in 
too deep." 

She said that the story of the 


Susie Taylor 

from Szczecin, Poland. His parents 
are In the diplomatic corps. 

Mike Light, a junior from Rock- 
away, New York, majoring in his- 
tory. A resident of Calhoun Hall, 
Mike is active in civil rights work 
in the area, having participated 
in the NAG (Non-Violent Action 
Group) demonstrations last year, 
and has affiliations with CORE 
(Congress on Racial Equality). 

Jim Rankin, a sophomore from 


Mike Light 

to the Negroes," he said. 

Jim criticized both Barnett and 
the federal government’s handling 

(Continued on Page 6) 



Bomb Shock For Two Ks 


Reprinted from HONI SOIT, the newspaper of the University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia. 
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surveillance of Intellectual Interact 
would make up for any Imbalance 
that dips the scales toward the 
social side. Perhaps this sequel to 
last week's letter will serve to 
point up the crying need for re- 
vitalized Journalistic productivity. 

It/ Frederick J. Oeltjen 
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Letters To The Editor 


utterings of retreat shall cease, 
may you be hereafter known as 
the Soft Policy Union. 

It/ William F. Dennis 


Student Peace Union 

To Tha Editor: 

BETH ANN PIERCE should bo 
commended for her fine commen- 
tary concerning the Student Peace 
Union's controversy with the Stu- 
dent Council. Many people, previ- 
ously unaware of the legal basis 
and procedure which the Student 
Council follows in such a matter, 
are no doubt enlightened by the 
thorough treatment given the case 
by Mias Pierce. 

The article prompted me to a 
bit of thinking, and I asked my- 
self this question: "What doea the 
Student Peace Union really stand 
for, politically?" Most of us recall 
the bearded, mild-mannered en- 
tourage that swept into the city 
last winter, encircling Lafayette 
Square with Its “ban the bomb" 
notions. 

But concretely, what does this 
organization stand for? What does 
it represent? And whom does it 
represent? 

I realized that even between the 
lines of the HATCHET story one 
cannot easily determine the ob- 
jective! of the SPU. 

If Webster could supply us with 
any word that can describe the 
activity of thia group. I think he 
might suggest AMBIGUITY. Yes, 
that's the word. For what can 
be more ambiguous than their "we 
want peace" cry that we hear so 
often? Mao wants "peace" and so 
does Ulbricht, for that matter. 

The Peace Union says it is the 
"only national student group striv- 
ing for peace and freedom for all 
people everywhere." I can assure 
the SPU that the Young Repub- 
licans and Young Democrats on 
this campus and throughout the 
nation. In addition to their poli- 
tical nature, are juat as deter- 
mined as the Union to see peace- 
real peace— become a living thing. 

Yes. the SPU wants peace and 
It wants an end to the Cold War. 
But by what method? Give up our 
foreign missile bases? Leave the 
Castro, alone? Be timid in the 
world community? Wish real hard 
that Communism will go away? 

I, for one, cannot accept such 
policies, which are tantamount to 
unconditional surrender, and I 
hope that such negatively passive 
ideas will never be adopted by 
thia country. 

The SPU says it U “critical of 
both East and Weat” and the fail- 
ure of each to terminate world 
conflict. But has the Union ever 
endorsed ANY positive step Initi- 
ated by our government. Are there 
any present United States policies 
that the SPU condones? Or does 
the Union think of every U.S, ef- 
fort to alleviate tension as a self- 
ish Jest of a warmongering nation? 

Speak out SPU. Tell our eager 
ears of your motives and your 
plana. Stop your broad generali- 
ties and ambiguities. Become con- 
structive and specific. 

For, until such a day as your 


The HATCHET . . . 

To The Editor: 

• THE POLICY of tha HATCHET 
ai printed tat reply to Mr. Alver- 
eon’s letter is symbolic and rep- 
resentative of the avold-contro- 
versy-at-all-costs attitude which 
evidences Itself in nearly all 
aspects of official University Hie. 

No one expects that a campus 
newspaper be a complete presen- 
tation of world news, for certainly 
those newspapers which the 
HATCHET so boldly and gener- 
ously endorses are relatively ade- 
quate in this regard. But just as 
one expects to find the opinions 
of the New York Times, Wash- 
ington Post, and Washington 
Evening Star on vital, and not so 
vital, world issues within the 
pages of those reputed publica- 
tions, so does one expect to find 
within the pages of the Univer- 
sity’s not so reputed publication 
the opinions of the HATCHET’S 
editors, the University student 
body, and probably most Impor- 
tant, the University's faculty . . . 


(Continued from Pago 1) 
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Earl Klinger. Daniel McDonald. Ste- 
phen Bharfman, Roger Bnodgraaa, 
Gary Terrill. Jackson Vaa Waif, 
James Watson, Antonio Aboul-Haaaaa. 
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Btev* Young. Leon Gluck. Paul 
Joah Rabinowltx. Jay Leins- 
-ilder, Ken • Block. Stewart Brooks* 
^avid Stern, Arthur Mints, Baft 
Abramson, Neal Hausig. Matt Roth. 
Chuck Howard. Louis Richmond. 

SIGMA CHI 

At Algoflo, Owen Bair, Jim Camp- 
Larry Chandler, Woody Drennon. 


Afterthought 

The Editor: 

WITH REFERENCE TO an edi- 
torial containing constructive criti- 
cism of the HATCHET, appearing 
In the last issue of the newspaper 
. . . one last thought: On the mast- 
head of tha Washington Poat, the 
Washington Evening Stnr, and the 
Washington Dally News, tha word. 
WASHINGTON, looms large. That 
does not mean that these papers 
should or do concern themselves 
exclusively or primarily with the 
affairs of the District of Columbia. 
This “masthead ergo sphere of 
Interest’’ analogy was propounded 
by a HATCHET editor with more 
fiippance than comprehension. 

Your horizons can be as broad 
as you want them to be, or as nar- 
row. You can be content with 
your own small world, or the 
world at large, or both. A news- 
paper's goal or purpose can be 
whatever you want it to be. I 
think a few changes should be 
made. — - 

Take a random sample of vari- 
ous issues of the school news- 
papers at Harvard, Yale, Cornell 
and Brown Universities. Perhaps 
these cases in point will make my 
contention of last week clear. 

Hoyt S. Alverson 


One cannot read the Post to 
find what Prof. Ludden’s views 
are on the United Nations secre- 
tary-general crisis to be faced 
soon, nor can we look at the 8 tar 
to discover Prof. LeBlanc’s esti- 
mation of the “Or Miss” incident. 
However, we do expect to find 
these *nd comparable articles in 
the HATCHET ... but they are 
not forthcoming. Instead there is 
the general train of dribble and 
matterless matter that Mr. Alver- 
son has described so well. 

On the very same page as Mr. 
Alverson’* totter is a lengthy two- 
column “editorial’’ concerning a 
“discourteous” personality split 
within our illustrious, fun-pre- 
occupied Student Council. Mean- 
while men have been killed and 
wounded In an incident on the 
campus of another “great uni- 
versity," an incident with great 
national and international impli- 
cations. (In my mind there is 
room for serious debate as to 
which group is more condemnable 
— the one that did take a militant, 
even violent, stand on an issue, 
or the one that said nothing, as 
if nothing were happening. 

Scan ning the same page of the 
HATCHET we see that a member 
of the same illustrious Student 
Council Is taking steps to limit 
the activities of an organization 
that does have the fortitude to 
take a ' stand on a most vital 
issue.) 

The University Is not an Iso- 
lated island in the middle of the 
nerve center of the free world. It 
is an academic community with 


Contumelious? 

Dear SIR: 

YOUR CONTUMELIOUS RE- 
BUTTAL to Mr. Alverson’s re- 
marks concerning the continuing 
deterioration of the HATCHET 
displayed a gross lack of finesse 
and captivating journalistic gen- 
tility. The triviality of the retort 
and tripish brush-aside seem to 
indicate an inner weakness on the 
part of the staff which has been 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY offer, a unique opportunity to Georg# Washington 
Univorsity students to work pert-timo as a TELEPHON1 



OPERATOR. Undor this program you may find it possible to 
finance your collage education by working part-time during 
the school year and full-time during vacation periods. The 
pay is excellent, the employment Is steady end the hours 
will bo arranged to fit your collaga program. No experience 
Is nocostary and you will bo trained at full salary. For further 
information visit or cell the College Placement Office. 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION 

LOCATED IN UNION METHODIST CHURCH 
20th Strsst At H 

"THE WORLD IN REVOLUTION" 

PROF. DARRELL RANDALL, School of lot i Service 
OCTOBER 14 — 4:30 P.M. 


2114 G Street, N.W. 


ST 3-8598 


CASINO ROYAL 







COLUMBIA SO> C'fi'- PROnUCIS 


Students Speaking Out 


(Continued from Pi|e fi) 
of the Incident. He felt that It 
wa* a miscalculation to try to In- 
tegrate at the college level and 
contended that 11 the stories were 
true that Barnett would have 
compromised with token integra- 
tion at a school less 'revered than 
Old Hiss’, the administration 
might have avoided the bloodshed. 

The discussion then moved Into 
a questioning of what the "with 
all deliberate speed" clause of 
the Brown vs. the Board of Edu- 
cation decision meant. . 

"Lack Of Initiative" 

Bill Howell felt that Integra- 
tion of public schools would have 
come about eventually as the Ne- 
gro reached a level of economic 
equality. He criticized the south- 
ern Negro's "lack of Initiative” In 
not taking advantage of "the In- 
finite opportunities for them to 
open business and serve their own 
people — then they could merge.” 
He cited their "strength Jnmjm- 
bere” and the fear In ^tffaTcohn- 
ties of the deep South, where 
there are more Negroes than 
"whites,” that violence could re-1 
suit. He tied this fear to the be- 1 
lief that "self preservation la, the 
first law of nature." 

Mike Light objected, saying 
that the "whites" control the cap- 
ital, the electorate, and the edu- 
cational standards. "It takes 
know-how to start a business; the 
Negro doesn't have any way to get 
the know-how without an educa- 
tion. Each door Is shut b> ; his 
face." - 

The economic pressure on Ne- 
gro small businessmen during the 
Tennessee re-apportionment case 
was also cited, though Jim Ran- 
kin dismissed this as an Isolated 
example. He contended that the 
only reason the north was con- 
sidered a less prejudiced area was 
thafthere were more and better 
Industrial Jobs there. 

Mike agreed that there Is dis- 
crimination in the north, but "the 
situation is not comparable be- 
cause of the greater accessibility 
of resort to legal protection.” He 
contended that the Negro is more 
able to assert his political ideas 
through democratic processes." 


the incident at Mississippi would 
appear abroad. 

Carolyn Hickson felt the press 
blew the riots out of proportion 
and laid too great a stress on Bar- 
nett's speeches and on the mob 
action. She felt that some self-re- 
straint by the press might have 
helped. 

Coverage Abroad 

She noted that while she was 
In France, she had to answer 
many questions about- lynchings 
and other acts of racial violence 
which hit the headlines. 'The best 
way to present America's prob- 
lems abroad is through direct per- 
sonal contact — explanation by ar- 
ticulate and well informed tour- 
ists. Diplomats are often looked 
down upon by the populace; aver- 
age American citizens must ex- 
plain," she said. 

When asked how the Mississippi 
blow-up would be covered in War- 
saw, Michael Kmiecik explained 
that it would be treated as a con- 
tinuation of the image of a "re- 
actionary government suppressing 
races." “It was a tragedy,” he 
said, "but a step forward toward 
integration. The U.S. is supposed 
to lead half the world, yet inci- 
dents like this occur.” 

What Michael criticized most 
was former General Walker’s role. 


Calling ttw situation "explo- 
sive," Mike claimed that Integra- 
tion should come as soon as pos- 
sible 'Thera has bean too much 
inaction tar too long a time. 
No sporadic action will suffice 
now,"' ha claimed. The longer 
tha Negro la suppressed, the more 
violent could be tha reaction." 


Ha sighted the case of Robert 
Williams, an American Negro ex- 
patriot now living in Cuba, who 
threatens internal revolution to 
end racial discrimination in the 
United States. 

Bill Howell asked if he thought 
the Negro was actually being 
“suppressed." He claimed that the 
"southern white" understands the 
Negro better than the "northern 
white.’’ 

"Yea," interjected Michael 
Kmiecik, who had remained silent 
during moat of the discussion on 
American Internal problems. "But 
isn't it more ilka a master-dog 
relationship, than one of mutual 
understanding through free com- 
munication?" 

The talk gravitated toward how 


At Tha 

CIRCLE THEATRE 

21 OS KNNSYLVANIA AVI.. N.W. 

Ft 7-4470 


Tuesday and Wadnaiday, Octobar 9-10 


A French Mistress' 


•oro Brubeck 


The Brothora Four\ 


Andre Previn 


Duke Ellington 


Carmen MeRee 


Roy Hamilton 


Cerry Mulligan 

What It Thate To Sojr 

TheHi-Lo'sl 


Buddy Broco 


Great new record offer (*3.98 value)... just *1.00 
when you buy Sheaffer’s back-to-school special ! 


*3.93 VALUE FOR *2.95 
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Mural Mirror 


Iron. 

In the "A” league predictions 
DTD is seen to have lost nothing 
from their excellent season last 
year and with continued func- 
tioning should take the title. 
SAE, always sharp, may give the 
Delta a close battle as they 
show a good offensive and an ex- 
cellent defense. The AEPi’e, 
PIKA'S, and Med-School JM 
should put on good performance * 
and may pull a few upsets to - 
shake the "A" league powers. 
Sigma Chi will have to get or- "A 
ganized in order to remain In 
contention In the remainder of 
the season. The SX team shows 
much Individual potential with 
experience, but It will take master 
planning to topple their competi- 
tion. TEP and PhiSK should turn 
in a winning season but they suf- 
fer from a lack of experience 
compared to the Delt and SAE 
teams. 

In the Sunday “B" league Med 
School FAS, Delta, and SAE’s 
will have to battle Jt out. The 
Delta and SAE’s will both have 
to turn in good performances in - 
order to dominate the A A B 
leagues. In the only game played 
on Sunday the Delts came through 
35-0 over a surprisingly sharp 
TKE team. 

In Saturday B-l league the 
man-power and experience of the 
AEPi's should be enough to hold 
off the PhiSK and SN threat, in 
the B-2 Competition SX, SPE, and 
Med-School will be the top com- 
petitors with the league up for 
grabs until late In the season 
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justing potentially 

EIGHTY -FIVE YARD punt return by Dick Drummond set up the Buff lor the winning touchdown. AEPi's. Also on Sunday In the 

rterback Fr.nk Pezugtla scored from the two- yard line on the play following Drummond’s run. ’’A” league a veteran, well-func- 

* ’ photo by Walter Krug tioning Delt team scored at pleas- 

— ure over a Sigma Chi team that 

■ could not stop the DTD running 
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GW Downs Furman 14-7 ; 
To Meet Boston U. Next 


THE INS AND OUTS OF 
COLLECTING SWEATERS 

' (OB) 

WHY SWEATERS THAT ARE 
VERY IN ARE VERY “ORION* 


back to the 34, ending another 
Ftp-man threat. 

Warren Corbin booted both ex- 
tra points. 

STATISTICS 

Furman GW 

11 ... First Downs Hushing g 

6 , First Downs Passing 1 


a THE BUFF WILL be going for I 
their third straight win when they 1 
lake on winless Boston University 
next Saturday at D. C. Stadium. I 
The Colonials made it two In a 
row for the first time under Coach 1 
Camp by downing Furman 14-7 
Friday night In the Brat home 
game. 

Boston bowed to undefeated 
West Virginia 7-0 Saturday at 
Morgantown for ita third straight 
setback. 

Raising the University’s hopes 
for extending their win streak was 
Dick Drummond’s return to form 
against the Paladins Friday night. 

His 85-yard punt return ln the 
third quarter set up the Buff for 
the winning score. 

Bill Pashe received the Furman 
punt on the GW 13-yard line and 
handed off to Drummond. Picking 
up good blocking. Drummond 
made it out into the open, threat- 
ened only by the punter, Jim Sum- 
ner, who brought him down on 
the two-yard line. Quarterback 
Frank Pazzaglla went in for the 
score on the next play. 

The first half was anybody’s ball 
game. Furman scored first In the 
second period as Elton Brunty 
passed twice for 51 yards and 
fullback Elliott Keller carried it 
over from the 12. The Colonials 
came back in the same quarter to 
score orr a six-yard, fourth-down 
pass from Pazzaglla to Dick Duen- 
kel, who made a diving catch while 
being covered by Furman defender 
JoHh Cook. 

The Palladins threatened to 
score again in the closing min- 
utes of the game, moving to the 
GW 24-yard line on Brunty’s pass- 
ing before the clock ran out. Tony 
Fredicine broke up two pass plays 
on second and third down and 
Pete Krause and Duenkel racked 
up Brunty’s final effort to end the 
Furman hopes. 

Drummond, not showing any ev- 
idence of the bruised hip he suf- 
fered in the season opener, stirred 
up some excitement again late ln 
the final period. He broke loose 
over right tackle and dashed 43 
yards to the Furman 20, where 
Sumner again halted him. A pen- 
alty on that play moved the ball 
to the Palladin’s ten-yard line. 

A penalty and a ten-yard loss 
pushed the Buff back, and Warren 
Corbin’s attempted field goal fell 
short. 

Charley Reed Intercepted a Brun- 
ty pass in the third period to kill 
a Palladin threat. Anothr defen- 
sive gem was turned In by Don 
Perriello, playing with his hand 
heavily bandaged to protect a 
sprained wrist. Perriello snatched 
the ball from the hands of shocked 
Furman fullback Jerry Thomas on 
the GW 10-yard line and ran It 


Fence Corps' Graham 

(Continued from Page 4) 

It Isn’t at all definite that ha 
will teach history in Sierra Leone. 

“Just because you’ve majored ln a 
suhject doesn’t mean you’ll teach 
It. In fact, It’s difficult to express 
the feeling of tenativenesi through- 
out this whol* program,” he said. 

However, since the odds are ln 
favor of his teaching history or 
geography, he is taking a number 
of aids with him — Webster’s series 
of geographical and biographical 
dictionaries, atlases, charts, maps, 
and a set of World Book Encyclo- 
pedias (one of 1000 sets given to 
the Peace Corps by the World 
Book Company). 

The Peace Corps is presently 
riding a wlive of public acclaim as 
cotrasted with the skepticism that 
greeted its incipient efforts. On 
Saturday Oct. 6 the House of 
Representatives took final action 
on the foreign aid bill that in- 
cludes 159 million for the Peace 
Corps, almost double the fiscal ’62 
appropriation of $30 million. At 
the end of June, when Mr. 

Graham entered training, and the 
first annual report was Issued to 
Congress, there were approximate- 
ly 1050 volunteers overseas and 
2890 in training. By now, those 
numbers will have increased. 

“The American teachers take a 
personal interest in their students, 
which is unusual in Sierra Leone. 

They broke a precedent, 'and that 
makes them a little unpopular, I 
understand. Everything is taught 
according to British syllibi, in prep- 
aration for the Cambridge West 
African exam and, unfortunately, 


acryNc fiber 


The Peace Corpa teachers will 
make up a ’quarter of the entire 
secondary teaching staff, and some 
of them will be the most academ- 
ically qualified people in the coun- 
try. “I’m wondering how great 
our Influence Is going to be . . .“ 


VERY IN VERY OUT 


in the nearest washing 
machine (jraa can, if 
they’re “Orlnn”* nr 
“Orton SayaUa"**) 


Wunburger on lap 

"Bing along with Gina 
and her accordion 
Every Thursday, Friday 4 
Saturday Evening 


University students now serving 
as Peace Corps Volunteers: 

Jessie A. Bradford — India 


Commodore 

Hotel 

S20 No. Capital Street 


















